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THE 


PERUVIAN  RUBBER  CRIME 


By  JOHN  H.  HARRIS,  Organising  Secretary 


TO  THE 

► 

JUtti-gkberj)  mb  Jtbongines  protection  (Society. 


Some  35  years  ago  a  bare-footed  hawker  might  have  been  seen 
peddling  cheap  Panama  straws  in  the  streets  of  the  Peruvian  city 
of  Iquitos.  In  December,  1908,  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Rubber 
Company,  registered  at  one  million  sterling,  issued  its  prospectus 
from  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  and  the  moving  genius  of  the 
syndicate  was  Julio  Cesar  Arana,  erstwhile  hawker  of  Iquitos. 
In  partnership  with  Arana  were  two  men  of  like  mind,  named 
Alarco  and  Hermanos. 

This  trio  of  somewhat  mixed  nationality  had  gathered  around 
them  certain  well-known  British  financiers,  and  with  their  aid  floated 
and  advertised  this  British-registered  Corporation  for  exploiting  the 
rubber  regions  of  the  Putumayo  tributary  of  the  Amazon  valley. 
The  British  public,  attracted  by  the  well-known  position  of  the 
directorate,  invested  many  thousands  of  pounds  towards  the 
required  capital,  and  12  months  later  the  shareholders  rejoiced  in  a 
7  per  cent,  dividend. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  a  young  American  civil  engineer 
arrived  in  London  with  the  manuscript  of  a  book  which  he  had 
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entitled  “The  Devil’s  Paradise.”  W.  E.  Hardenburg  had,  with 
a  companion,  spent  a  year  or  two  in  and  around  the  Putumayo, 
where  they  underwent  incredible  hardships  and  suffering,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  that  of  hearing  reports  upon,  and  in  some 
cases  actually  witnessing  the  tragedies  enacted  by  the  Arana 
Syndicate  in  order  to  force  from  the  simple-minded  Indians  an 
incessant  flow  of  rubber  latex  for  the  European  market. 

The  experiences  and  reports  obtained  by  W.  E.  Hardenburg 
and  his  companion,  Mr.  Perkins,  were  duly  recorded  in  the 
manuscript  of  “The  Devil’s  Paradise,”  but  what  chance  had  this 
American  engineer  with  the  publishing  houses  of  London  ?  He 
possessed  no  influential  guarantees  of  his  bona-fides  and  he  had  very 
limited  financial  resources.  W.  E.  Hardenburg  has  gone— none  at 
present  know  whither — but  his  work  was  well  and  faithfully  done. 


Before  sailing  for  America  Mr.  Hardenburg  left  his  papers  and 
manuscripts  in  London,  with  an  earnest  plea  that  an  effort  might  be 
made  to  send  succour  to  the  tortured  Indians  of  the  Putumayo  Valley. 
The  Editor  of  Truth,  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  Morning  Leader  and  Daily  News  under¬ 
took,  at  considerable  risk,  the  task  of  exposure,  not  only  throwing  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  criminal  operations  of  the  Arana  group,  but 
publishing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  responsible  authorities. 


The  Company’s  officers  at  Salisbury  House  issued  a  statement  in 
which  they  informed  the  public  that  “  they  absolutely  decline  to  attach 
any  credence  to  the  allegations,”  and  that  they  had  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Arana.  That  was  their  first  blunder. 


The  Anti -Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society  twice 
asked  the  Directors  to  receive  a  deputation  to  hear  the  evidence,  and 
discuss  the  charges,  and  this  they  refused — a  second  blunder  ! 


The  third  was  made  when  the  representative  of  a  London 
newspaper  called  for  information  at  the  offices  in  Salisbury  House, 
and  was  given  a  reply  to  his  questions  in  an  envelope,  which,  upon 
being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  bank  note  ! 
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Thus  did  the  Directorate,  blind  alike  to  their  responsibilities 
and  interest,  endeavour  to  bluff  public  opinion.  Little  did  they  dream 
— nor  anyone  else  for  that  matter — that  their  twisting  and  wrigglings 
were  being  closely  scrutinized  by  the  penetrating  eye  of  Britain’s 
Foreign  Minister,  who,  indignant  at  the  dishonour  they  were  bringing 
upon  British  reputation,  had  determined  to  show,  in  spite  of  certain 
superficial  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  diplomatic  hand 
which  guides  the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office  can,  when  occasion 
demands,  deliver  a  crushing  blow  to  tyranny  and  oppression. 


A  Difficult  TasK. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  faced  with  a  problem  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Though  satisfied  that  the  statements  made  by  the  Press 
and  the  Anti -Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society  were  correct, 
the  fact  remained  that  Britain  had  only  bare  treaty  rights  which 
with  the  information  then  in  her  possession  would  permit  of 
intervention  in  Peruvian  affairs.  Moreover,  there  were  the  suscepti- 
bilites  of  the  United  States  to  be  considered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  massacre  of  Indians  conld  be  directly 
traced  to  Julio  Arana  &  Co.,  whose  registered  head-quarters  were 
Salisbury  House,  and  failure  to  grapple  with  this  question  would 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  natives  by  other  Powers. 

If  Sir  Edward  Grey  determines  to  find  a  way  through  a  difficulty, 
he  is  dauntless,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  that  way  was  found.  The 
Anti -Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society  at  considerable  cost 
and  risk  instituted  certain  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  Alarco,  the 
criminal  partner  of  Arana,  had  recruited  some  46  Barbadian  natives— 
British  subjects — to  act  as  overseers  in  their  delicate  operations  up  the 
Putumayo.  These  operations  included  murder  of  Indians,  and  a  still 
more  grave  feature,  the  murder  of  citizens  of  a  friendly  Power. 

None  could  doubt  that  when  exposure  was  complete  these 
British  subjects  would  be  made  the  scapegoats  and  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  suffer  penalties  which  rightly  belonged  to  others.  Here,  then, 
was  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  opportunity,  and  he  promptly  seized  it. 
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Torture  and  Murder. 

Within  a  few  days  of  that  information  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  F'oreign  Secretary,  and  before  the  Directors  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  discovered  how  badly  they  had  blundered,  Sir  Roger 
Casement  was  on  the  high  seas  hurrying  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  also  sent 
out  a  commission  who,  to  their  lasting  honour,  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  British  integrity. 

The  Editor  of  Truth  printed  the  following  charge  against  the 
Syndicate  : — 

“  They  flog  them  (the  Indians)  inhumanly  until  their  bones 
are  laid  bare  ;  that  they  do  not  give  them  any  medical  treatment, 
but  let  them  linger,  eaten  by  maggots,  till  they  die,  to  serve 
afterwards  as  food  for  the  chiefs’  dogs  ;  that  they  mutilate  them, 
cut  off  their  ears,  fingers,  arms  and  legs  ;  that  they  torture  them  by 
means  of  fire,  of  water,  and  by  tying  them  up,  crucified  head 
down.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle  published  the  names  and  addresses  of 
several  criminal  agents,  quoting  the  following  incident  : — 

“ . discharged  their  weapons  at  the  Indians  who  were 

constructing  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  these  poor  unfortunates, 
pierced  by  the  bullets,  some  dead,  others  wounded,  rolled  off 
the  roof  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

“  The  bandits,  for  it  is  only  by  that  name  that  they  can  be 
called — not  content  with  these  cowardly  murders — they  had 
already  killed  25 — took  the  Indian  women  of  advanced  age, 
threw  them  into  the  canoes  of  the  Columbians,  conducted  them 
to  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  then  discharged  their  rifles  at 
them,  killing  them  all.” 

“  Red  Rubber.” 

The  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  writing 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  expressed  the  considered  opinion — 

“  That  nothing  reported  from  the  Congo  has  equalled  in 
horror  some  of  the  acts  alleged  in  detail  against  this  rubber 
syndicate.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  is,  indeed,  too  revolting 
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to  permit  full  publicity,  but  the  documents  are  at  the  disposal 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  they  desire  to  examine 
them.” 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1910,  Sir  Roger  Casement  had 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Iquitos,  and  within  a  month  he  had 
reached  La  Chorrera,  the  heart  of  the  inferno.  The  worst  fears 
were  confirmed  when  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  early  in  June  of  last  year  that  the  Foreign  Office  had 
“received  the  report  of  Consul-General  Casement,  which  fully  con¬ 
firmed  the  information  received  as  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
natives.” 

Three  months  later  the  Arana  Syndicate  convened  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting  at  Winchester  House  with  the  object  of  winding- 
up  the  concern.  Even  at  this  date,  however,  very  few  realised  or 
credited  the  real  nature  of  the  South  American  horrors.  The  report 
of  Sir  Roger  Casement’s  indictment  of  King  Leopold’s  rule,  terrible 
as  this  was,  paled  in  many  respects  before  his  disclosures  now  issued 
by  the  Government  to  the  public. 


Sir  Roger  Casement  went  to  the  Putumayo  technically  to 
investigate  charges  made  against  British  subjects  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  in  need  of  assistance.  This  investigation  necessarily 
involved  an  examination  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Company  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  rubber. 


Indictment  Written  in  Blood. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Company  was  that  of  involving  the 
Indians  in  debt,  and  then  demanding  practically  a  perpetual  supply  of 
.rubber.  Having  drawn  the  entire  population  of  some  30,000  to 
50,000  into  its  web,  the  agents  of  the  Company  proceeded  to  force 
payments  in  prodigious  quantities  of  rubber  in  return  for  trumpery 
goods  received,  the  values  of  which  were  never  fixed. 


Sir  Roger  Casement’s  report  is  one  long  recital  of  “  murder 
in  ordinary,”  if  such  a  phrase  is  permissible.  Indians  shot  down  in 
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their  homes  and  villages,  shot  in  the  forest  whilst  collecting  rubber, 
shot  whilst  acting  as  porters,  throats  cut  in  public,  decapitations  in 
village,  home,  and  rubber  stations— indeed,  every  word  in  this  formal 
document  is  printed  in  letters  of  innocent  blood. 


We  see  in  imagination  this  British  official  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  lunch  at  table  with  the  criminals,  and  urged  “  to  give 
no  indication  of  our  disgust,  lest  this  man  might  do  worse  things.” 

Then  we  turn  a  page  and  realise  the  nature  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  these  rubber  agents  of  a  British  Company.  They 
“  included  innumerable  murders  and  tortures  of  defenceless  Indians  : 
pouring  kerosene  oil  on  men  and  women  and  then  setting  fire  to 
them  ;  burning  the  men  at  the  stake ;  dashing  out  the  brains  of 
children,  and  again  and  again  cutting  off  the  arms  and  the  legs  of 
Indians  and  leaving  them  to  speedy  death  in  this  agony.” 

Then  Sir  Roger  Casement  leads  his  readers  down  into  the 
loathsome  depths  of  unthinkable  human  depravity.  He  tells  us  that 
the  white  man’s  first  object  was  to  get  rubber,  and  the  Indians 
would  always  last  his  time. 


The  High  Road  “  Pretty  ”  with  Human  Blood. 

“  He  hunted,  he  kicked,  and  tortured  to-day  in  order  to 
terrify  fresh  victims  for  to-morrow  ....  each  crime  led  on  to 
fresh  crimes,  and  many  of  the  worst  men  on  the  Putumayo  fell 
to  comparing  their  battues  and  boasting  the  numbers  they  had 
killed.  Everyone  of  these  criminals  kept  a  large  staff  of 

unfortunate  Indian  women  for  immoral  purposes . The 

gratification  of  this  appetite  to  excess  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  murderous  instinct  which  led  these  men  to  torture  and  kill 
the  very  parents  and  kinsmen  of  those  they  had  cohabited  with.” 


“  Drink  played  a  part  with  some.  .  .  .  Revenge,  too,  called 
for  victims.  .  .  .  Jermin  Vasquez,  for  instance,  .  .  .  boasted  on 
his  return  to  Abisinia,  after  a  series  of  beheadings  ....  that 
‘  he  had  left  the  road  pretty  ’  ” 
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“Such  men  had  lost  all  sight  or  sense  of  rubber-gathering 
—they  were  simply  beasts  of  prey  who  lived  upon  the  Indians 
and  delighted  in  shedding  their  blood.” 


From  this  general  description  we  pass  on  to  page  after  page 
dealing  with  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  Indian  rubber-workers 
under  the  lash,  in  the  stocks ;  suffering  through  the  medium  of 
fire,  of  water,  and  starvation. 

The  lash  spared  none ;  there  was  no  pity  for  old  men, 
women  or  children,  all  carry  the  “  mark  of  Arana,”  and  in  more 
than  one  case  we  hear  of  the  whippers  too  tired  to  lift  their  arms 
again,  passing  on  their  whips  to  other  men  standing  by  impatiently 
waiting  to  continue  the  torture.  “  All  classes  of  the  native 
population — young  as  well  as  old — women  and  children,  youths 
and  girls,  casiques  or  capitanes,  and  their  wives  were  marked, 
some  lightly,  others  with  broad  and  often  terrible  scars.  .  . 


Death  under  the  lash. 

“  Every  section  visited  had  its  Cepo,  or  stocks,  and  its  duly 
appointed  floggers-in-ordinary.  The  Indian  is  so  humble  that  as 
soon  as  he  sees  the  needle  of  the  scale  does  not  mark  io  kilos 
(of  rubber)  he  himself  stretches  out  his  hands  and  throws  himself 
on  the  ground  to  receive  the  punishment.” 

“  Then  the  chief,  or  a  subordinate,  advances,  bends  down,  takes 
the  Indian  by  the  hair,  strikes  him  and  raises  his  head,  drops  it  face 
downward  on  the  ground,  and  after  the  face  is  beaten  and  kicked  and 
covered  with  blood,  the  Indian  is  scourged.” 

“  Indians  were  frequently  Hogged  to  death  ;  cases  were  reported 
to  me  where  men  and  women  had  died  actually  under  the  lash.  Salt 
and  water  would  be  sometimes  applied  to  their  wounds,  but  in  many 
cases  a  fatal  flogging  was  not  even  attended  by  this  poor  effort  of 
healing,  and  the  victim  with  maggots  in  the  flesh  was  turned  adrift  to 
die  in  the  forest,  or  was  shot,  and  the  corpse  burned  or  buried.” 
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Sir  Roger  Casement  tells  us  that  “  flogging  was  varied  with 
other  tortures,  designed  like  the  semi-drownings  of  Velarde  to  stop  just 
short  of  taking  life,  whilst  inspiring  acute  mental  fear  and  inflicting 
much  physical  agony.”  Several  informants  declared  that  they  had 
witnessed  Indians  chained  round  the  arms  hauled  up  to  the  ceilings  of 
the  houses,  or  to  trees,  and  the  chain  then  suddenly  loosed  so  that  the 
victim  fell  violently  to  the  ground. 


Who  is  Responsible  ? 

“  One  case  of  this  kind  was  circumstantially  related  to  me 
where  the  Indian,  a  young  man,  dropped  suddenly  like  this  from  a 
height  of  several  feet,  fell  backwards,  and  his  head  hit  the  ground 
so  violently  that  his  tongue  was  bitten  through  and  his  mouth  full  of 
blood . Deliberate  starvation  was  again  and  again  resorted  to.” 

“  One  man  related  how  he  had  seen  Indians  thus  being 
starved  to  death  in  the  stocks  scraping  up  the  dirt  with  their  fingers 
and  eating  it.  Another  declared  that  he  had  actually  seen  Indians 
who  had  been  flogged  and  were  in  the  extremity  of  hunger  in  the 
stocks  eating  the  maggots  from  their  own  wounds. 


Whilst  some  excuse  may  reasonably  be  made  for  British  share¬ 
holders  in  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  almost  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  allegations,  the  Directors 
cannot  expect  to  escape  public  criticism.  They  knew  the  charges 
were  made,  they  publicly  denied  them,  they  twice  refused  to  meet  a 
deputation  from  the  Anti -Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
the  Committee  of  which  held  documentary  evidence  which  would 
have  convinced  any  impartial  person  that  a  terrible  state  of  affairs 
had  existed  in  their  territory.  In  that  measure  at  least  the  British 
public  must  hold  them  responsible. 


Accompanying  Sir  Roger  Casement’s  report  is  a  document  of 
tragic  interest  for  those  who  feel  able  to  read  a  recital  of  unparalleled 
horror.  This  document  is  a  recorded  testimony  of  30  British  subjects 
recruited  from  the  British  Colony  of  Barbadoes  and  used  by  the  Arana 
Syndicate  to  assist  the  white  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company. 
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Their  statements  are  so  vividly  realistic  that  they  compel 
conviction  in  spite  of  a  natural  desire  to  discount  the  more  appalling 
features.  Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  incidents 
recorded  were  already  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hardenburg  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  from  entirely  different 
sources.  Sir  Roger  Casement  says  : — 

“  The  circumstances  under  which  the  British  witnesses 
testified  to  me  place  their  evidence  beyond  controversy.  I  asked 
that  it  should  be  challenged,  that  rebutting  testimony  should  be 
brought  forward.  None  was  produced.  I  was  informed  that 
none  could  be.” 

Senor  Tizon,  the  principal  agent  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Company,  had  the  honesty  and  good  sense  to  co-operate  with 
Sir  Roger  Casement  and  the  Company’s  own  Commission,  in  order 
that  a  true  story  might  be  unravelled.  This  gentleman  again  and 
again  accepted  without  question  the  testimony  offered,  so  evident  was 
its  sincerity. 

“  He  refused  (says  Sir  Roger  Casement)  to  accept  the 
challenge,  made  at  the  outset  of  my  examination  of  these  men, 
that  their  accusation  against  the  agents  of  the  Company  should 
be  put  to  the  test  of  confronting  them  with  those  they  charged. 
.  .  .  Senor  Tizon  deprecated  fuller  investigation,  and  declared 

categorically,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  that  he 
accepted  the  evidence  of  the  British  witnesses.” 


The  Witnesses. 

These  British  subjects  in  giving  their  testimony  were  again  and 
again  warned  that  their  future  was  gravely  imperilled  by  the 
atrocities  they  witnessed,  and  in  many  cases  committed,  consequently 
that  they  were  hardly  likely  to  exaggerate  their  terrible  deeds.  They 
all  stoutly  maintained  that  they  only  acted  under  instructions,  and  not 
infrequently  under  threats  of  violence. 

These  men  confessed  to  witnessing,  and  in  same  cases  co-operating 
in,  murders  by  the  score  and  hundred,  which  in  the  aggregate  must 
have  involved  the  death  of  some  thousands  of  Indians.  1  hey  describe 
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with  full  details  the  flogging  and  burning,  the  diabolical  mechanism 
of  the  Cepo,  the  semi -drowning,  the  beam  and  Cepo  tortures,  and 
finally  gave  descriptions  of  outrages  so  revolting  that  it  is  impossible 
to  insert  them  in  a  Consular  report. 


The  Torture  of  the  “Cepo.” 

Edward  Crichlow,  employed  at  Santa  Catalina  states  (page  87 
of  Sir  Roger  Casement’s  report),  “  that  the  Indians  there  were  treated 
in  just  the  same  way  as  at  Oriente,”  where  he  was  formerly  stationed. 

“  They  would  be  chained  up,  put  in  *  Cepo  ’  and  flogged — 
brutally  flogged.  He  describes  how  Rodriguez  made  a  plan  for  a 
double  ‘  Cepo,’  to  hold  the  head  and  arms  one  end  and  legs  at  the 
other,  which  he  (Cricklow)  made.  He  describes  this  (page  go)  as 
a  movable  ‘  Cepo,’  the  feet  end  sliding  up  and  down  so  as  to  fit  a 
person  of  any  stature.  It  was  thus  possible  to  put  quite  a  small 
child  into  this,  face  downwards.  In  this  position  men,  women  and 
children  were  flogged.  Little  boys  and  girls  he  saw  flogged  thus.” 

James  Lane,  in  his  testimony  (page  94),  stated  that  many 
Indians  were  put  in  the  stocks  by  Senor  Normand,  and  gives 
several  incidents,  amongst  them  the  following  : — 

“  It  was  the  tall  man  died,  by  name  Kodhinka,  an  Andokes. 
He  died  from  the  flogging.  He  died  three  days  after  the 
flogging.  He  was  put  in  the  “Cepo”  after  the  flogging  with  his 
back  and  buttocks  all  cut.  He  died  in  the  “  Cepo  ”  with  his 
feet  in  the  “  Cepo,”  and  the  other  five  Indians  were  in  it  beside 
him  all  the  time  up  to  his  death,  one  of  these  being  his  wife 
and  one  his  child.” 

Sidney  Morris  (page  107),  “  saw  a  girl  flogged  to  death,  as 
well  as  a  small  boy.  She  did  not  die  at  the  time,  she  lay  on  the 
floor  all  night.  .  .  .” 

“She  had  gone  home  to  visit  her  family  without  asking 
leave,  and  when  she  came  back,  the  chief,  Mr.  Normand,  gave 
orders  for  her  to  be  flogged,  and  she  was  flogged,  as  he  states, 
to  death.  The  number  of  lashes  given  to  her  he  believes  was 
200.  She  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  house  all  night  unable  to 
move,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  dead.” 
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Sir  Roger  Casement  Horrified. 

Altogether  some  20  paragraphs  in  these  testimonies  are 
devoted  to  specific  cases  of  natives  being  flogged  to  death.  There 
are  other  incidents  of  natives  being  beaten  to  death,  and  in  one 
case  it  would  seem  that  Sir  Roger  Casement  was  himself  overcome 
with  horror,  for  the  interrogation  is  a  series  of  broken  and  some¬ 
what  disjointed  sentences.  The  exclamation,  “You  did  that!” 
brought  forth  the  hurried  rejoinder  : — 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  wait,  sir,  you  do  not  know  how  we  do  things 
here,  if  we  do  not  do  what  the  chief  tells  us  he  beats  us.  .  .  . 

This  Indian  we  beat  to  death  Normand  tell  me  to  do  it . 

And  we  smashed  him  all  up.” 


The  mind  reels  on  through  this  nightmare  of  horror — sick  men, 
helpless  women,  and  little  children  flogged  until  a  bloody  stream  flowed 
on  the  ground,  Many  of  them  were  left  on  the  ground  tc  die  in  pools 
of  their  own  blood,  which  the  cruel  whips  had  drawn  forth. 


Stanley  S.  Lewis,  another  Barbadian,  informed  Sir  Roger 
Casement  that  he  had  “  seen  Indians  killed  for  sport,  tied  up  to  trees, 
and  shot  at  by  Fonseca  (presumably  at  Sabana),  and  others.  After 
they  were  drinking  they  would  sometimes  do  this.”  James  Chase 
stated  that  Fonseca  at  Ultimo  Retiro  (page  77)  blindfolded  a  young 
girl  who  “was  then  made  to  walk  away,  and  while  she  was  thus 
blindfolded  Fonseca  shot  her  as  a  sport  for  his  friends.”  .  .  .  Chase 
further  stated  that  he  had  seen  Aquileo  Torres  cut  the  ears  off  living 
Indians  for  sport.  .  .  .  “Once  he  cut  off  a  man’s  ears  and  then  burnt  his 
wife  alive  before  his  eyes.” 


Burned  to  Death. 

Stanley  Sealey,  who  was  found  at  La  Chorrera  when  Sir  Roger 
Casement  reached  that  place,  told  (page  78)  the  usual  stories  of  flogging 
and  burning  in  some  of  which  he  had  himself  taken  part.  There  came 
a  day,  however,  when  even  his  blunted  sensibilities  were  outraged. 
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The  story  cannot  be  more  eloquently  expressed  than  in  his  own  words. 
Senor  Jimenez  wished  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  certain  Indians, 
and  caught  an  old  woman  who  apparently  refused  to  betray  her  tribe. 
Jimenez  called  his  “  wife  ”  saying  : — 


“  Bring  me  that  rope  off  my  hammock.  She  took  the  rope  and 
gave  it  to  him,  and  with  that  he  tied  the  old  woman’s  hands  behind 
her  back.  .  .  He  made  an  Indian  cut  a  post  to  stretch  across  between 
the  two  trees.  Then  he  hauled  the  old  woman  up,  her  feet  were 
not  touching  the  ground  at  all.  He  said  to  one  of  the  boys, 
— c  a  muchacho  ’ — “  Bring  me  some  leaves — some  dry  leaves,”  he 
said,  and  he  put  these  under  the  feet  of  the  old  woman  as  she 
hung  there,  her  feet  about  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground  ;  and 
he  then  take  a  box  of  matches  out  of  his  pocket  and  he  light 
the  dry  leaves,  and  the  old  lady  start  to  burn.  Big  bladders 
(blisters)  I  see  on  her  skin  up  here  (he  pointed  to  his  thighs). 
All  was  burned  ;  she  was  calling  out.  Well,  sir,  when  I  see  that, 
sir,  I  said,  “  Lord,  have  mercy  !  ”  and  I  run  ahead  that  I  could 
not  see  her  no  more.” 

“  You  did  not  go  back  ?  ” 


“  I  stayed  a  little  ways  off  to  where  she  was.  I  could  hear 
him  speaking.  He  say  to  one  of  the  boys,  “  Loose  her  down  now,” 
and  they  loose  her  ;  but  she  was  not  dead.  She  lay  on  the  ground, 
she  was  still  calling  out.  He  tell  one  of  the  Indians,  “Now,  if 
this  old  woman  is  not  able  to  walk,  cut  her  head  off,”  and  the 
Indian  did  so — he  cut  her  head  off. 


Westerman  Leavine,  another  Barbadian,  said  200  lashes  were  often 
given  to  Indians,  “  also  the  burning  alive  of  children  to  make  them 
reveal  where  their  parents  were  hidden.” 


The  “Incredible”  Confirmed. 

Two  years  ago,  when  appealing  to  a  London  editor  to  publish  a 
special  article  on  behalf  of  the  Putumayo  Indians,  I  finally  received  a 
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refusal  from  him  because  the  setting  of  one  incident  was  so  incredible 
that  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  whole.  This  very  incident  is  now 
confirmed  by  Stanley  Lewis — 


“  who  was  present  once  when  .  .  .  the  heads  of  various  Indians 
whom  Fonseca  had  sent  his  muchachos  to  kill  were  brought  in  for 
his  inspection,  wrapped  up  in  leaves.  Lewis  stated  that  he  saw 
Fonseca  undo  the  coverings,  take  out  the  heads,  holding  them  up 
by  the  hair,  regarding  the  features  with  a  laugh,  even  naming  the 
dead  individuals,  and  throwing  the  heads  away.” 


The  revolting  story  goes  on  through  nearly  ioo  closely  printed 
foolscap  pages.  “  Normand  killed  many  hundreds  of  Indians  ” — 
“  Men  and  women  .  .  .  thrown  alive  into  the  fire  ” — murders  “  in  the 
forests  ” — murders  “  in  the  villages,”  murders  on  the  rubber  stations — 
dead  bodies  lying  everywhere  and  “  dogs  eating  them  and  dragging  the 
limbs  about.”  There  were  times  “  when  you  could  not  eat  your  food 
on  account  of  the  dead  Indians  lying  around  the  house.”  Cannibalism 
added  to  the  horror  of  these  scenes  : — 

“I  could  see  them  round  him  where  they  shot  him,  and  they 
carried  off  their  pieces  to  him,  and  they  passed  in  front  of  the 
manager’s  house  with  these— his  feet  and  his  arms  and  his  hands 
and  head,  and  took  them  to  their  own  houses.” 


A  Hopeful  Note. 

In  concluding  his  report  Sir  Roger  Casement  ventures  to 
sound  one  hopeful  note  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  The  tribes  of  the  Putumayo  in  the  hands  of  good  men  could 
be  made  into  good  men  and  women,  useful  and  intelligent 
workers,  under  an  honest  administration.  Trained  to  be 
murderers,  with  the  worst  example  men  ever  gave  to  men  daily 
held  up  for  invitation,  with  lust  and  greed  and  cruelty  so  often 
appealed  to,  I  daily  wondered  that  so  much  goodness  still  survived 
among  the  remnant  we  encountered.” 
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The  following  paragraph,  however,  demonstrates  the  urgent 
need  for  sending  succour  to  the  Indians  of  the  Putumayo  and  its 
tributaries : — - 

“  That  that  remnant  itself  would  soon  be  gone  I  became 
convinced.  A  Peruvian  who  spoke  good  English  ....  confessed 
as  much  to  me  two  days  before  I  left  Chorrera.  I  said  to  this 
man  that  under  the  actual  regime  I  feared  the  entire  Indian 
population  would  be  gone  in  ten  years,  and  he  answered, 
‘  I  give  it  six  years— not  ten.’  ” 


What  can  be  done  ?  ” 

The  immediate  practical  question  is — having  exposed  this  great 
crime,  can  we  rest  satisfied  that  effective  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice  and  protect  the  Indians  from  future  oppression? 
Can  we,  in  brief,  trust  the  Peruvian  Government  to  discharge  its 
elementary  functions  ? 


What  is  the  record  of  its  activity  in  the  matter  ?  More  than 
five  years  ago  that  Government  should  have  known  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  being  committed  by  the  Arana  Syndicate,  for  in  1907  grave 
charges  replete  with  the  fullest  detail  were  published  in  the  Peruvian 
and  Brazilian  Press,  sworn  declarations  by  eye-witnesses  were  made 
public,  and  the  Peruvian  Government  did  nothing  at  all  beyond 
denying  that  such  crimes  could  be  committed. 


Two  years  ago  the  Peruvian  Government  knew  that  Sir  Roger 
Casement  had  discovered  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Hardenburg’s 
charges  were  in  every  respect  true,  and  six  months  later  Sir  Edward 
Grey  forwarded  to  Lima  an  advance  copy  of  Sir  Roger  Casement’s 
terrible  report.  The  Peruvian  Government  contented  itself  with  the 
appointment  of  a  judicial  commission,  but  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  apparently  impatient  at  this  apathy,  cabled  in  April,  1911, 
to  Mr.  Jerome,  the  British  Consul  at  Lima,  asking  which,  if  any,  of  the 
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criminals  had  been  arrested.  A  month  later  the  Peruvian  Foreign 
Minister  admitted  that  certain  of  these  criminals  had  been  allowed  to 
make  good  their  escape,  taking  with  them  some  Indians  for  sale  in 
Brazilian  territory. 


Anglo=American  Remonstrance. 

At  this  point  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  repeated  appeals  to 
Washington  began  to  take  effect,  and  the  United  States  Government 
cabled  its  Minister  to  co-operate  with  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain.  This  Anglo-American  remonstrance  seems  to  have  stirred 
the  President  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  for  instructions  were  given 
by  him  to  Judge  Valcarcel  to  proceed  against  the  criminals.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Government  permitted  the  leading  criminals 
to  escape,  and  Montt  O’Donnell,  Fonseca,  Aguero,  and  Velarde  were 
all  reported  to  have  reached  Brazilian  territory.  One  criminal, 
Zumaeta,  but  one  remove  from  the  bloodthirsty  Fonseca,  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  Iquitos.  In  August  last  Judge  Valcarcel  was  removed 
from  his  position  and  Zumaeta  was  allowed  to  escape.  When  this 
knowledge  reached  Sir  Edward  Grey  he  at  once  cabled  asking  if  it  was 
true  that  Zumaeta  had  been  allowed  to  escape,  and  also  whether 
Judge  Valcarcel  had  “  thrown  up  his  appointment.”  He  went  even 
further,  and  informed  the  Peruvian  Government  where  some  of  the 
criminals  were  to  be  found.  Normand,  he  said,  was  in  Mendoza, 
Macedo  actually  at  Lima,  and  Martinengui  at  Callao.  Yet  with 
this  information  in  their  possession,  supplied  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  one  of  the  three  has  been  arrested. 


Criminals  Escape. 

In  November  last  200  to  300  warrants  for  arrest  were  issued,  but 
to  this  moment  not  a  single  one  of  the  prominent  criminals  has  been 
brought  to  justice,  and,  says  Sir  Roger  Casement  in  his  latest 
dispatch:  “The  superior  Court,  while  annulling  the  order  of 
preliminary  detention  against  Zumaeta,  issued  an  order  of  dismissal 
from  his  public  functions  of  the  judge,  Dr.  Valcarcel,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  post,  and  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  day  took  cognisance  of  a  criminal  action  brought  by  the  accused 
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Zumaeta  against  the  judge,  whom  he  charged  with  ‘  revealing  public 
documents.’  ”  Could  anything  be  more  farcical  than  that  of  setting  the 
criminal  free  whilst  punishing  the  judge  because  he  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  administer  justice  !  Not  only  is  the  Peruvian  Government 
showing  no  disposition  at  present  to  punish  the  real  criminals,  but  is 
actually  leaving  many  of  them  free  to  continue  their  exploitation  of 
the  wretched  Indians,  a  process  so  satisfactory  from  their  point  of  view, 
that,  in  spite  of  a  decimated  population,  there  is  more  rubber  coming 
down  the  Putumayo  than  at  any  previous  date,  and  the  arch-criminal 
Arana,  the  head  of  the  Syndicate,  is  openly  boasting  that  so  soon 
“  as  this  fuss  is  over,  the  Indians  will  be  set  to  work  again  !  ” 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  without  constant  pressure  the  Peruvian 
Government  will  fail  its  Indian  subjects;  it  is  also  clear  that  without 
external  aid  the  Indians  will  perish.  What,  then,  can  be  done? 


Refuge  in  Brazil. 

The  pressure  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can 
forcibly  exert  on  the  Peruvian  Government  would  be  irresistible.  The 
British  public  must  take  immediate  action  to  support  the  effort  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  if  necessary  urge  him  to  still  more  vigorous 
action.  Public  pressure  then  is  the  first  essential.  Peru  has  an 
extradition  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Government,  and  an  appeal  must 
be  made  to  that  Government  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  criminals 
known  to  be  on  their  territory.  Several  of  the  worst  men  are  in  Brazil, 
but  that  country  has  no  extradition  treaty  with  Peru.  Brazil,  however, 
has  some  very  bright  anti -slavery  chapters  in  her  history,  and  an 
influential  appeal  made  to  that  country  will  doubtless  secure  the 
expulsion  of  these  criminals.  If  when  these  criminals  are  put  over  the 
border,  the  Peruvian  Government  fails  to  arrest  them,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  will  then  be  without  excuse.  Another  step  to  be  urged  is  the 
withdrawal  of  the  charter  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company.  By 
their  conduct  the  agents  of  this  Company,  no  matter  under  what 
alias  they  disguise  themselves,  have  forfeited  every  right  to  their 
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Who  will  help  ! 

Philanthropy,  too,  can  play  a  useful  part,  besides  that  of  helping 
to  make  a  public  protest.  Missions,  particularly  medical  missions,  can 
go  forth  to  the  succour  of  the  remnant  of  the  Indians.  It  is  sometimes 
urged  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  British  missionaries  to  enter 
Peruvian  territory.  When  did  British  missionaries  hesitate  to  under¬ 
take  a  task  because  it  was  dangerous?  History  is  full  of  glowing 
incidents  of  missionary  heroism  on  behalf  of  native  races.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Peruvian  Government  would  allow  any  serious 
“  accident  ”  to  such  men,  and  thereby  trifle  in  a  dangerous  manner  with 
the  British  and  American  Governments  backed  by  an  outraged  public 
opinion.  I  repeat,  the  one  thing  essential  above  all  others  is  that  of 
galvanising  public  opinion  into  activity  ;  who  will  help  ? 


To  Stop  this  Crime. 

To  secure  the  arrest  of  the  Criminals. 

Pressure  of  Organised 

Public  Opinion  is  Essential. 

Public  opinion  will  act  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  informed. 


WILL  YOU  HELP  ? 

(1)  By  passing  resolutions. 

(2)  By  organising  meetings  of  protest. 

(3)  By  distributing  literature. 

(4)  By  providing  the  necessary  financial  assistance. 

IF  YOU  CAN  HELP, 

I  I  |li  a«TVMrTW  — rr«— — 

Send  Funds  and  requests  for  Literature  to: — 

TRAVERS  BUXTON,  Esq.,  Secretary , 

Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society , 
Denison  House, 

Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

Cheques  and  P.O.  's  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurers  : — 

E.  W.  BROOKS,  Esq.,  J.P. 
or 

Sir  COLIN  SCOTT  MONCRIEFF,  K.C.M.G. 


